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Grace  E.  Frysinger, 
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Introduction 


Home  demonstration  work  in  the  United  States  to  date  lias  "brought  a  service 
of  physical  well-being,  economic  efficiency,  artistic  environment,  educational 
outlook,  and  satisfying  social  activity  into  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of 
farm  women  and  girls.   Our  purpose  now  is  to  look  into  the  future  that  we  may, 
if  possible,  discover  the  pathway  hy  which  we  may  make  an  equally  significant 
contribution  to  rural  life  as  it  will  be  in  the  years  to  come.  Any  such  forward 
look  must  consider  present-day  world  conditions  and  apparent  trends. 

The  Changing  World 

luring  the  quarter  century  represented  hy  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing and  following  the  passage  of  the  Smith- Lever  Law  great  forces  were  at  work 
remolding  world-wide  hahits,  opinions,  and  relationships.   They  reached  into  the 
farther-most  ends  of  the  world,  and  affected  city  and  farm  life  alike. 

luring  this  period  inventions  in  the  fields  of  transportation,  oral  com- 
munication, and  visualization  have  heen  so  numerous  and  varied  as  to  he  almost 
revolutionary.   The  automohile,  phonograph,  cinematograph,  rural  free  delivery, 
parcel  post,  and  the  widespread  and  frequent  news  distribution  service  were 
notable  developments  in  this  quarter-century  drama,.  More  recently  radio,  aero- 
nautics, color  photography,  telephotography,  and  the  vitaphone  have  come  as  if 
to  heap  wonder  upon  wonder 5  while  just  emerging,  with  their  importance  as  yet 
only  vaguely  imagined,  appear  television  and  trans-oceanic  airplane' passenger 
service,   '^hese  many  developments  together  with  a  vast  nation-wide  program  of 
hard-surface  road  ouilding,  have  "brought  the  world  to  the  door  of  the  most  iso- 
lated American  farm _ or  ranch  family.  They  have  brought  one  and  all  into  every 
day  contact  ''oy   eye  and  ~oy   ear  with  the  peoples  of  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth. 
We  now  see  them  at  work,  at  worship,  and  at  play.  We  see  science  unfolding  and 
art  while  it  is  evolving.   The  daily  happenings  of  the  world  are  "widely  known 
within  twelve  hours,  and  general  information  along  all  lines  is  becoming  common- 
place. 

This  same  period  has  witnessed  mechanical  invention  developing  unnumbered 
aids  for  the  release  of  human  energy  into  larger  fields  of  usefulness.   Sociology. 
psychiatry,  psychology,  and  medicine  have  given  us  additional  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  its  reactions  and  discoveries  and  inventions  for  prolonging 
life  and  making  it  more  worth-while. 

*  Paper  delivered  before  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  at  Asheville, 
N.  C,  June  22,  1927. 
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Art  lias  come  down  from  its  frigid  pedestal  of  the  abstract  and  in  demo- 
cratic conradeship  has  found  satisfaction  in  beautifying  the  commonplace  of  every 
day  life. 

Education  itself  has  experienced  a  rebirth  and  now  exerts  its  efforts 
that  the  child's  abilities  may  be  drawn  out,  not  forced  in.  Each-child  is  con- 
sidered as  a  treasure  house  of  many  and  varied  possibilities,  and  the  educational 
environment  of  the  child  must  he  such  that  the  maximum  of  personal  growth  will 
be  achieved.  Educators  have  also  decided  that  educational  service  must  be  made 
available  throughout  the  entire  span  of  life  to  all  people.   Education  is  being 
divested  of  its  age-old  garb  of  discipline  and  is  made  a  means  to  intrigue  the 
learner  into  larger  and  larger  avenues  of  self-expression,  appreciation  of  the 
best  the  world  possesses,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  responsibility  for  contrib- 
uting to  human  welfare  and  progress. 

A  world  war  demanding  widespread  economic  and  social  adjustments  has 
created  a  whole  new  scale  of  values,  a  world  market  has  been  established,  and 
there  is  world  consciousness  as  to  necessity  of  food  supplies  for  man  and  beast. 

The  fact  that  the  last  of  the  public  domain  has  been  opened  has  set  new 
values  upon  the  farming  industry  which  overnight  has  become  a  business  of  brains 
rather  than  brawn. 

During  the  same  period,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  recognition 
of  individual  rights  and  liberties,  and  whole  new  classes  of  people  have  acquired 
the  means  to  live  decently  and  with  a  modicum  of  pleasure.   These  standards  of 
life  are  now  generally  accepted  as  the  right  of  all,  rather  than  the  privilege 
of  a  few. 

Standards  of  personal  and  public  morals  have  improved  until  a  single  and 
higher  standard  of  personal  morality  is  being  increasingly  accepted,  there  are 
profit-sharing  plans  participated  in  by  employers  and  employees  alike,  play- 
grounds and  parks  have  "been  added  as  preventoriums  to  obviate  the  need  of  reform- 
atories, and  the  prohibition  law  has  at  least  been  enacted  if  not  100  per  cent 
upheld. 

This  quarter  century  also  witnessed  the  arrival  of  nation-wide  suffrage, 
and  all  women  entered  into  its  privileges,  though  with  limitations  in  certain 
States.  Woman*  s  world  has  expanded  and  to-day  she  is  successfully  participating 
in  practically  every  avenue  of  human  endeavor,  including  scientific  research, 
trades,  industries,  the  professions,  and  in  State  and  National  legislative  bodies 
to  which  she  has  been  elected  by  public  ballot. 

Coincident  with  these  developments  has  been  a  stupendous  growth  of  public 
and  private  organizations,  social,  educational  political,  and  religious,  each 
endeavoring  to  obtain  public  attention  and  support,  with  claims  for  service  so 
appealing  and  so  insistent  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  average  citizen 
to  detect  real  values,  and  to  differentiate  between  the  more  immediately  valuable 
and  the  less  needed. 
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A  Chang ing  Rural  America 

Wliat  effect  have  these  manifold  developments  had  upon  rural  America  and 
upon  American  farm  women? 

First  of  all,  the  very  quality  of  the  rural  population  is  changing.  We 
have  all  witnessed  the  recent  heavy  exodus  from  the  farm  of  those  who  were  faint- 
hearted or  who  naturally  take  the  road  of  least  resistance.  The  men  and  women 
of  to-day  and  to-morrow  on  American  farms  will  he  those  who  have  survived  "because 
of  love  of  farming  and  willingness  to  learn  to  meet  these  new  and  exacting  con- 
ditions, or  those  who  recognize  conditions  and  go  on  farms  prepared  to  meet  them. 
Thus  the  general  average  of  intelligence  of  our  future  farm  population  will  he 
much  higher  than  ever  he  fore. 

The  great  wave  of  mechanical  invention  of  this  same  quarter  century  has 
released  vast  amounts  of  human  energy  in  the  home  as  well  as  on  the  farm  for 
other  avenues  of  expression.   It  has  made  possible  more  leisure  for  reading  and 
for  consideration  of  what  constitutes  basic  human  needs  and  desires,  and  for 
fulfilling  these. 

The  wide-spread  and  frequent  dissemination  of  the  printed  page  and  in- 
creased educational  services  have  widened  the  outlook  and  created  new  and  concrete 
ambitions. 

Improved  means  of  transportation  have  brought  people  into  more  frequent 
contact,  new  ideas  have  been  gained,  the  mental  horizon  has  expanded,  and  old  In- 
herited traditions  have  been  challenged.  As  a  result  there  is  a  higher  average 
of  intelligence,  more  independent  thinking,  more  self  confidence  and  self  expres- 
sion, and  more  group  mindedness. 

Did  time  permit,  it  would  be  fascinating  to  trace  each  of  these  epochal 
developments  and  enumerate  its  many  contributions  to  rural  life,  but  such  is  not 
possible  on  this  occasion.  Time  permits  only  that  we  make  of  them  a  composite, 
and  with  a  mental  telescopic  lens  behold  the  magic  wrought.   Is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  because  of  these  developments  the  entire  level  of  humanity  has  been  borne 
upward  on  a  wave  of  progress  which  has  found  expression  along  the  following  lines? 

(1)  More  widespread  information  among  all  people. 

(2)  A  higher  standard  of  human  relationships. 

(3)  More  independent  thinking. 

(4)  Greater  average  vocational  efficiency. 

(5)  More  desire  for  social  and  cultural  satisfactions. 
(S)  More  recognition  of  desired  standards  to  be  achieved. 

(7)  More  desire  for  efficiency  at  essential  tasks. 

(8)  More  release  from  things  physical,  for  things  mental, 

(9)  More  recognition  of  helpful  resources. 
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(10)  Ho  re  public  demand  for  personal  and  class  rights  and  satisfaction 
of  desires. 

(11)  More  group  consciousness. 

(12)  More  willingness  to  accept  responsibilities  of  importance  to  the 
group. 

(13)  More  recognition  of  civic  duty. 

(14)  An  ever-enlarging  outlook  upon  life  as  a  whole. 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  home  demonstration  work  will  recognize 
these  qualities  as  characteristic  of  the  changes  which  have  come  about  among 
the  rural  women  whom  we  meet  in  home  demonstration  groups.  While  these  women 
often  represent  the  more  intellectually  progressive  of  their  respective  local- 
ities, this  sane  change  is  going   on  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  among  all 
Americans,  rich  and  poor,  urban  and  rural  alike,  and  we  must  look  for  ever- 
increasing  and  more  widespread  changes  in  the  years  all e ad. 

Needed  Changes  in  Home  Demonstration  Work 

How,  then,  does  this  picture  affect  home  demonstration  work  and  its 
future?   It  would  seem  that  because  of  the  above  facts,  two  broad  fields  for 
consideration  must  be  searchingly  analyzed  and  reevaluated  in  terms  of  the  future, 
First,  the  home  demonstration  program  of  work,  and  second,  our  plans  for  the 
administration  of  home  demonstration  work. 

The  Program 

The  program  necessary  to  satisfy  this  rapidly  developing  farm  woman  of  to- 
day for  whom  division  of  interest  and  the  pressure  for  time  are  as  great  as  for 
her  city  sister,  must  be  rich  in  permanent  values.   It  mast  be  broad  in  scope 
and  must  be  designed  for  expansion  as  needed  into  ever-widening  circles  of 
vocational  skill,  cultural  appreciation,  community  satisfaction,  and  broad- 
gaaged  world  citizenship  in  all  their  manifold  implications.   It  must  be  divis- 
ible into  varying  sized  units'suitahle  to  local  needs.   It  must  be  practical  in 
its  ready  application  to  everyday  life  in  an  average  home.   It  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  In  its  application.   It  must  be  essentially 
satisfying  in  values  received.   This  program  must  be  scientifically  accurate 
and  founded  upon  up-to-date  research.   It  mast  offer  a  stimulating  challenge  to 
personal  abilities.   It  must  develop  the  woman  as  well  as  her  mechanical  skills. 
It  mast  "be  directed  toward  developing  constructive  attitudes,  appreciations, 
and  judgments  as  well  as  manipulative  abilities.   It  must  intrigue  the  farm 
women* s  imaginations  on  and  on  into  further  endeavor  for  a  richer  life  for  her- 
self, her  family,  and  her  community. 

This  program  must  take  into  consideration  local  needs,  desires,  abilities, 
inhibitions,  conceits,  and  prejudices.   It  mast  be  determined  by  conservative, 
open-minded,  clear-seeing,  local  judgment,  aided  in  its  consideration  of  all 
essential  factors  by  broadly  experienced,  technically  tra.ined  experts,  whole- 
somely interested  and  reliably  informed  regarding  rural  life. 
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Each  step  in  the  development  of  such,  a  program  must  he  designed  for  a 
specific  purpose  of  growth  in  vision,  in  ability,  or  in  skill.  It  must  take 
its  place  as  a  needed  and  timely  part  of  a  coordinated  whole  whose  objective 
is  better  rural  life,  vocationally  and  culturally. 

Only  through  the  development  of  such  a  program  may  we  hope  that  home 
demonstration  work  will  meet  the  needs  of  this  rapidly  changing  farm-woman 
citizen.  At  present  we  have  her  enthusiastic  approval  and  even  her  love.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  had  but  little  competition  in  enlisting  her 
attention.   In  addition  she  has  so  longed  for  social  contact  that  perhaps  some 
of  her  oft  expressed  appreciation  of  our  work  may  be  at  least  as  much  due  to 
the  satisfactions  derived  from  friendly  contact  with  her  neighbors  as  to  our 
technical  contribution  to  her  store  of  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  American  farm  woman  and  girl  are  fundamentally  sound  in  their  judg- 
ments, slow  to  decide,  eager  to  learn,  vigorous  to  execute,  and  undiscouraged 
by  difficulties  besetting  the  pathway  toward  a  chosen  goal  of  endeavor.  Each 
day  sees  them  growing  in  knowledge,  in  ability,  and  in  worth-while  desires. 

If  home  demonstration  work  is  to  continue  to  win  their  applause  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  be  because  home  demonstration  work  is 
constantly  studying  this  evolving  farm  woman  arid  her  daughter  and  their  out-" 
look  upon  the  world,  is  meeting  their  recognised  needs,  and  is  leading  them 
slowly  but  surely  to  new  and  higher  levels  of  appreciations,  desires,  and 
abilities • 

That  such  a  program  may  serve  its  largest  purpose  it  must  reach  from  the 
concrete  activity  of  to-day  into  larger  realms  of  thinking  and  appreciation. 
The. canning  of  vegetables  for  winter's  use  will  contribute  to  the  family's  good 
health.   It  is  a,  laudable  service.  But  if,  while  instructing  in  the  canning 
process  we  bring  about  an  interest  in  scientific  research  which  has  made  possible 
our  canning  processes,  then  we  have  rendered  an  enlarged  service.   If,  through 
our  clothing  instruction,  we  aid  rural  women  and  girls  to  so  understand  color 
and  design  that  they  select  becoming  colors  and  designs  for  their  wardrobe,  it 
is  a  worthy  use  of  our  time.  But  if  in  addition  we  can  make  color  and  line  so 
real  a  thing  in  their  lives  that  they  study  the  art  treasures  of  the  ages,  and 
learn  to  see  in  their  own  woods  and  fields  and  daily  occupations  the  beauties 
seen  by  Millet  and  Corot  in  rural  Prance,  then  we  shall  have  used  our  oppor- 
tunity more  fully  and,  I  believe,  more  satis fyingly. 

If  we  can  make  them  see  the  past  in  its  wonder  of  science  and  art,  can 
we  not  make  them  ambitious  for  the  future?   Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  home 
demonstration  work  may  awaken  talents  end  ambitions  among  rural  people  and  that, 
as  a  result,  great  scientists,  artists, artisans,  and  philosophers  may  make  per- 
manent gifts  to  the  ages?  May  we  not  hope  that  when  agriculture  again  comes 
into  its  own,  the  vision  and  understanding  brought  about  by  home  demonstration 
work  may  aid  financially  siiccessful  farm  people  to  desire  to  endow  chairs  of 
science,  art,  and  philosophy?  There  are  those  who  suggest  that  through  the 
excessive,  stress  now  placed  upon  the  so-called  practical  education  in  rural 
educational  institutions,  peasantry  is  to  develop  in  rural  America.   Let  home 
demonstration  work  be  no  participant  in  such  a  trend. 
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Admin  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  on 

That  home  demonstration  work  may  develop  soundly  and  continue  to  serve 
this  changing  farm  woman  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  much  discriminating  ability 
must  he  shown  in  the  administrative  plans  of  Federal,  State,  and  county  home 
demonstration  staffs. 

First  of  all  we  must  determine  the  objective  of  home  demonstration  work. 
How  far  do  our  responsibilities  extend?  What  are  our  responsibilities  to  farm 
people?  What  are  our  responsibilities  to  the  extension  service  to  which  we  "be- 
long? what  are  our  responsibilities  to  the  profession  of  home  economics  of 
yrhich  we  are  an  integral  part?  And  what  responsibility  have  we  to  the  basic 
field  of  education  which  is  the  reason  for  our  very- existence? 

I  believe  that  we  must  soon  determine  in  clear  cut  terms  what  our  re*- 
sponsibility  toward  farm  people  is  to  be,  or  with  the  rapid  development  of  in- 
terest in  home  demonstration  work  we  may  find  ourselves  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
ever-growing  demands  for  services  which  cannot  be  met  without  neglecting  other 
responsibilities.   Shall  our  responsibility  be  to  study  the  needs  of  the  farm 
woman,  then  lead  her  to  see  them  and  to  acquire  the  needed  knowledge  and  skill 
to  manage  her  home  efficiently  and  bring  about  a  satisfactory  community  life? 
Such  an  objective  is  intriguing  and  satisfies  the  eternal  mother  within  us. 
But  I  believe  there  is  a  greater  challenge  for  us  as  educators,  and  that  we  are 
worthy  of  this  challenge. 

I  believe  that  our  objective  must  be  an  increasingly  intelligent.,  self- 
reliant  rural  womanhood,  which  step  by  step  mast  assume  coordinate  responsi- 
bility with  her  husband  for  rural  well-being.   She  mast  have  initiative,  born 
of  success  and  failure  experiences.   She  must  not  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
thinking  of  others  for  her  welfare.  Have  we  sometimes  held  the  reins  too  tightly 
in  our  desire  to  aid  her?  Have  we  kept  her  from  falling,  but  also  not  aided 
her  to  learn  to  walk  alone?  Have  we  discounted  her  abilities  born  of  experience 
in  favor  of  our  more  theoretical  viewpoint?  As  the  farm  woman  develops,  siie 
must  dare  to  disagree  with  us  about  her  needs  and  the  desirability  of  the  service 
which  our  publicly  supported  extension  service  should  render  to  her,  the  tax- 
payer . 

Such  an  objective  will  mean  times  of  discouragement  for  us.   Temporary 
discouragement  is  good  for  the  soul.   There  will  probably  come  times  when  farm 
women  will  decide  unwisely.  Have  we  never  done  likewise?  There  will  be  days 
when  our  efforts  will  seem  to  be  unappreciated,  but  if  we  can  persevere  and  be 
patient,  ours  will  be  the  greater  glory,  for  in  this  process  the  farm  woman  will 
develop  in  ability  and  judgment,  and  soon  she  will  recognize  her  mis-step  in 
judgment,  her  overestimate  of  her  own  ability,  her  lack  of  vision,  and  of  her 
own  accord  she  will  seek  our  advice  and  aid  until  she  is  more  experienced. 
Finally  as  she  comes  into  the  fullness  of  her  power,  she  will  know  the  extension 
service  as  her  reliable  guide,  counselor,  and  friend  who  recognizes  her  independ- 
ents and  desires  it  in  all  matters  having  to  do  with  herself,  her  organization/ 
and  her  community,  and  is  ever  ready  to  aid  with  friendly  counsel  and  technical 
instruction  without  imposing  upon  her  a  program  or  procedure,  chosen  by  others 
than  herself. 
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£        Such  a  relationship  can  never  develop  if  we  adopt  the  attitude  that  she 
must  accept  our  program  and  our  proposed  plans,  for  as  soon  as  she  recognizes 
her  own  strength  she  will  disassociate  herself  from  us  in  favor  of  some  more 
understanding  source  of  help. 

We  must  reach  more  farm  women.  With  "but  little  additional  effort  more 
of  them  can  "be  "brought  into  intensive  group  work.  Marry  of  them  must  he  first 
reached  by  dramatic  means  until  they  see  the  value  of  intensive  group  work.  Some 
of  them  will  never  come  into  intensive  group  work,  and  yet  we  should  reach  these 
0   women  as  frequently  as  possible.   It  can  he  done  through  concrete  suggestion  in 
simple,  helpful  form  such  as  timely  news  articles,  window  displays,  circular 
letters,  exhibits,  and  the  like. 

What  is  our  responsibility  to  the  Extension  Service  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers?  It  is  possible  that  we  have  thought  too  little  regarding  this  responsibil- 
ity. Have  we  thought  that  what  we  did  in  our  unit  of  endeavor  was  our  own  affair 
and  the  business  of  no  one  else?  Have  we  thought  that  by  using  scientific  ac- 
curacy as  to  subject  matter  and  rendering  a  service  which  the  locally  partici- 
pating farm  people  enjoyed  and  endorsed,  we  had  fulfilled  out  obligation  to  the 
extension  service,  and  in  meritorious  fashion? 

I  would  raise  some  questions  in  this  regard.   First  of  all,  we  are  a 
Hational  extension  service  and  the  success  or  failure  of  each  Federal,  State, 
and  county  worker  reflects  credit  or  discredit  upon  the  entire  extension  service. 
County  and  State  boundaries  are  forgotten  by  the  public  in  looking  at  this  educa- 
tional endeavor  to  determine  its  worth,  and  we  need  to  remember  this  fact  and 
govern  ourselves  accordingly. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  extension  service  is  an  educa- 
tional agency,  not  a  service  organization.  We  are  maintained  in  large  measure 
by  taxation  to  which  urban  as  well  as  rural  people  are  subject.   It  is  not  enough 
that  rural  people  shall  be  satisfied  with  our  endeavors.   The  entire  extension 
service  as  such  has  greater  obligations.   The  program  which  we  present  must  not 
only  help  rural  people  directly,  but  must  indirectly  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  nation.  Ho  less  a  program  is  worthy  of  the  publicly  supported  ex- 
tension service.   In  addition,  the  extension  service  must  endeavor  to  utilize 
its  funds  and  its  personnel  to  reach  all  rural  people  within  the  unit  of  service, 
county,  State  or  Hat  ion,  and  definite  plans  should  be  made  for  a  program  and  a 
procedure  which  will  consider  the  needful  many  as  well  as  the  interested  few. 

The  extension  service  is  a  public  service.   It  is  composed  of  all  the  men 
and  women  in  county,  State  and  Federal  extension  offices.   It  will  continue  to 
function  and  develop  only  if  public  opinion  endorses  it,  and  spoken  and  written 
information  as  to  the  objectives  and  achievements  of  the  extension  service  needs 
far  greater  dissemination,  to  build  up  good  will  in  its  behalf.   In  this  regard 
j         I  would  urge  more  stress  through  the  extension  public  information  service  as  to 
the  part  which  the  extension  service  has  played  in  bringing  about  Improved  rural 
life.   Let  us  continue  to  laud  the  abilities  of  our  wonderful  farm  women,  but 
let  us  also  be  sure  that  they  and  the  public  at  large  recognize  the  aid  rendered 
by  the  extension  service  in  helping  them  to  help  themselves.   This  is  a  duty 
which  a  public  agency  owes  to  the  taxpaying  public  that  supports  it. 
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Constructive  public  opinion  does  not  just  happen.   Even  good  deeds  are 
not  enoughs  The  good  deed  must  he  heralded  ah road  and  a  definite  program  of 
education  of  the  public  is  essential  if  our  work  is  to  he  permanently  maintained 
h  y  pub lie  fund s . 

In  addition,  I  believe  each  of  us  must  recognise  that  to  those  with  whom'- 
we  come  in  contact  we  represent  the  extension  service,  and  I  would  ask  if  we 
look,  teach,  drive  our  automobiles,  meet  "people,  develop  relations  with  editors, 
merchants,  other  educational  agencies,  and  perform  all  the  other  acts  of  a 
twenty-four  hour  day  and  a  365-day  year  as  though  public  opinion  of  extension 
work  depended  upon  us?   It  does'.  And  how  that  opinion  will  prevail,  pro  or  con, 
depends  upon  yoxi  and  me. 

What  is  out  duty  toward  home  economics?  First  of  all,  that  our  teaching 
of  home-economics  subjects  shall  be  based  upon  the  most  recent  research  in  this 
field  of  subject  matter,  and  t  ..at  our  public  expression  of  home-making  ideals 
represents  the  best  that  home  economics  has  to  offer  in  philosoplry  as  well  as 
in  technique.   Secondly,  that  we  make  a  contribution  to  strengthening  and  de- 
veloping home  economics.  YiTe  must  keep  ahreast  of  the  best  thoughts  of  others 
within  our  profession  and  also  give  of  otir  best  thoughts  to  the  profession.   I 
believe  we  should  all  have  sufficient  professional  conscio-asness  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  which  represents  our  profession.   That  we  may  know  the 
trend  of  thought  within  our  professional  group,  I  believe  we  should  subscribe  to 
the  technical  journal  of  our  profession.  As  home  economists  we  should  recognize 
the  oneness  of  objective  which  research,  resident,  and  extension  home  economists 
must  have  if  home  economics  is  to  develop  at  its  best  as  a  composite  science. 
Through  our  intimate  contact  with  the  everyday  home  in  its  actual  operation,  we 
have  great  opportunity  for  strengthening  home-economics  research,  and  also  res- 
ident home-economics  courses.   I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  such  opportunity 
as  a  responsibility  and  plan  accordingly.   In  addition  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Smith-Lever  Law,  which  is  our  charter,  refers  to  our  work  as  "home  economics.' 
Federal  and  most  State  appropriations  are  made  to  us  in  the  name  of  home  econ- 
omics, and  home  economics  will  probably  always  constitute  our  major  subject- 
matter  activity. 

\7hat  Is  our  responsibility  to  the  general  field  of  education?   That  ex- 
tension work  is  for  educational  ptirposes  only,  is  axiomatic  at  least  in  theory. 
But  what  of  oxir  everyday  activities?  As  rural  educators  and  teachers  of  adults 
how  well-versed  are  we  in  modern  principles  and  methods  in  teaching  and  how 
earnestly  are  we  endeavoring  to  put  these  principles  into  our  everyday  practice? 
How  earnestly  are  we  endeavoring  to  contribute  to  basic  principles  in  adult 
education?  How  much  do  we  know  of  human  behavior  and  its  reactions  and  how  much 
are  we  capitalizing  recent  available  knowledge  on  this  subject?  To  what  extent 
are  we  endeavoring  to  keep  informed  regarding  developments  in  the  field  of  rural 
sociology?  Can  those  of  us  in  the  field  of  extension  teaching,  whose  pathway  of 
educational  proced'are  is  not  yet  clearly  defined  but  is  being  developed  by  other 
now  in  the  service,  afford  to  ignore  avadle.ble  knowledge  in  these  fields  and 
trust  to  trial  and  error  procedure  to  work  out  a  system  which  in  the  end,  if 
successful,  must  be  so  because  It  conforms  to  principles  now  available  for  our 
immediate  use? 
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Once  our  objectives  of  home  demonstration  work  are  determined,  we  must 
decide  upon  a  desirable  procedure,  and  we  may  well  ask  what  is  of  first  importance'. 
It  would  seem  that  within  our  home  demonstration  staff  we  must  set  up  at  least 
temporary  ideals  of  the  essentials  of  desirable  farm  home  life  which  we  are 
striving  to  develop.   Such  definiteness  of  well-rounded  objective  will  integrate 
ovx   efforts  toward  a  common  goal.   It  will  act  as  a  balance  against  too  great 
stress  on  any  one  activity.   It  will  form  the  basis  upon  which  other  parts  of  the 
extension  service  and  other  services  of  the  college  may  build.   It  will  clarify 
our  viewpoint  as  to  our  relation  to  other  educational,  commercial  and  social 
agencies  interested  in  the  farm  home,  the  farm  woman,  the  farm  girl.  These  re- 
lationships need  careful  consideration.   The  farm  woman's  needs  are  vast.  V/e 
are  but  one  of  the  many  agencies  serving  herj  each  day  new  agencies  are  available 
to  aid  her.  How  far  may  we  well  go  alone?  What  activities  shall  we  undertake 
cooperatively?   What  shall  be  our  part  in  effort  given  and  in  credit  received? 

Our  standards  for  the  farm  home  can  only  be  useful  if  based  upon  intelli- 
gent, comprehensive  knowledge  of  rural  conditions.  How  many  facts  do  we  know 
about  our  several  counties?  Vie  should  know  not  only  the  mileage,  location  of 
schools,  number  of  farms,  amount  of  mortgage,  and  the  like,  but  health  conditions, 
amount  and  variety  of  vegetables  grown,  food  habits,  recreational  facilities, 
social  desires  and  satisfactions,  family  participation  in  household  activities, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  facts  that  go  to  make  up  adequate  knowledge  of 
people  and  how  they  live  and  think  and  act. 

For  efficient  home  demonstration  work  we  must  have  these  facts  and  many 
others.  V/e  cannot  obtain  them  in  a  moment,  but  we  can  make  yearly  goals  for  com- 
piling the  avail ah le  Information  and  for  making  continuous  observations  regarding 
desirable  unknown  data  until  such  time  as  we  have  so  enlarged^ local  vision  that 
farm  women  themselves  will  desire  to  obtain  such  facts. 

One  additional  comment:  —  home  demonstration  work  is  an  infant  in  the 
field  of  educational  endeavor.  What  is  our  attitude  toward  it?  Are  we  like  many 
parents  and  older  members  of  a  family,  blind  to  the  child's  faults?   Or  are  we 
like  the  modern  parent  who  seeks  to  obtain  standards  of  well-being,  then  recur- 
rently measures  the  child,  seeking  professional  and  other  experienced  jusgment 
at  each  stage  in  its  development. 

A  child's  needs  change  from  year  to  year,  as  the  child  and  the  world  about 
him  changes.   So,  too,  with  home  demonstration  work.  T.7e  must  expect  to  modify 
it  to  meet  a  rapidly  changing  rural  viewpoint  and  newly  developing  situations  in 
ac distantly  changing  world.   The  farm  woman  is  changing.   The  world  about  her  is 
changing.  Home  demonstration  work  dare  not  stand  still. 

By  what  means  may  we  best  determine  the  desired  avenues  of  change  for  home 
demonstration  work?  Mostly  through  the  avenue  of  constructive  criticism.   Frank 
criticism  by  conservative  leaders  among  farm  women,  editors,  ministers,  bankers, 
merchants,  leaders  of  women's  organizations,  others  engaged  in  home-economics  work, 
and  the  like.   Such  criticism  is  not  readily  given.   Too  few  people  desire  it. 
Host  people  want  only  approval.  But  if  we  are  to  make  of  home  demonstration  work 
all  that  it  promises  to-day  of  possible  service  to  the  whole  nation,  we  must  seek 
such  help,  and  from  many  sources.   Even  the  criticism  of  "unreasoning,  uninformed, 
or  misinformed  alarmists  should  be  considered  for  suggestion  as  to  means  of 
strengthening  home  demonstration  work. 
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Iii  the  future  progress  of  home  demonstration  work,  let  us  make  our  work 
gr'cm  but  not  at  the  expense  of  others.   Let  us  be  ethical  and  considerate  of 
other  States  and  counties  in  asking  transfer  of  staff.   Let  us  Id  e  big  enough  to 
be  glad  to  let  county  and  State  staff  members  have  greater  opportunity  for 
service  or  greater  recompense  for  service  given.  Home  demonstration  work  is  a 
big  xmder taking.  We  must  be  big-minded  in  carrying  it  on. 

Summary 

Probably  no  educational  endeavor  ever  did  as  much  to  bring  satisfaction 
to  those  it  served  as  has  home  demonstration  work  to  farm  women  and  girls.   It 
has  developed  technical  skill,  but  it  has  done  more.   It  has  brought  cheer, 
encouragement,  self  respect,  and  the  desire  to  achieve  and  to  serve,  into  the 
lives  of  countless  thousands.   It  has  enlarged  their  horizon,  awakened  community 
consciousness,  and  developed  their  abilities  a.s  leaders  in  all  avenues  of  con- 
structive endeavor.   It  has  made  them  appreciate  the  importance  of  cultural 
development,  recreation,  and  social  satisfactions  and  has  aided  them  in  accom- 
plishing these  things.   It  lias  awakened  public  consciousness  toward  the  farm 
woman,  her  needs,  and  her  abilities.   It  has  aided  in  coordinating  available 
agencies  to  serve  rural  women  and  has  been  the  means  of  contact  with  her. 

It  has  contributed  to  the  field  of  education.   It  has  aided  in  defining 
what  constitutes  rural  problems  and  has  offered  means  to  use  in  their  solution. 
It  has  tested  out  theories  of  education  in  the  field  of  rural  daily  life  and 
has  eva.lua.ted  them  on  a.  practical  basis.   It  has  indicated  farther  needs  in  the 
field  of  subject-matter  research  which  will  be  of  help  to  rural  people.   It  is 
working  on  a  trial  and  error  basis  to  determine  principles  of  adult  teaching 
in  rural  areas.   It  has  stressed  the  need  of  further  endeavor  in  the  field  of 
rural  adult  education.   It  has  brought  health,  happiness,  and  beauty  into  farm 
homes,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  its  greatest  triumph  is  its  development 
of  the  initiative  and  able  leadership  of  farm  women. 

In  the  future  service  of  home  demonstration  work  there  must  be  greater 
endeavor  to  develop  attitudes  and  judgments  as  well  as  skills  and  knowledge. 
Knowledge  disseminated  must  not  only  be  scientifically  accurate  and  practical  in 
its  application,  but  it  must  broaden  in  scope  to  include  more  of  social  and  cul- 
tural satisfaction,  civic  contribution,  and  moral  growth.   It  must  be  based  upon 
local  needs  and  desires.   It  mast  have  permanent  values  and  be  designed  to  con- 
tinuously enlarge  the  horizon  of  appreciations  and  desires.   It  must  be  presented 
in  simple  units  based  upon  the  home  demonstration.   It  must  be  interpreted  as  to 
its  contribution  toward  fundamental  life  satisfactions. 

Oar  extension  teaching  mast  be  presented  psychologically.  Modern  teaching 
methods  must  be  utilized.  Mind  set  must  be  achieved  before  instruction  begins. 
Teaching  means  must  be  used  which  are  adapted  to  the  group  and  to  variations 
"within  the  group.   Teaching  appeals  must  be  used  which  appeal  to  basic  interests, 
common  in  varying  degree  to  all  people.  Variety  in  appeal  must  be  used  to  reach 
large  numbers  of  persons.  We  must  so  teach  as  to  develop  appreciations,  skills, 
knowledge,  and  judgment  in  continually  enlarged  cycles  and  must  lead  from  per- 
sonal desire  to  civic  interest. 
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In  bringing  th.es e  things  to  pass  we  mast  define  more  clearly  our  ob- 
jectives. We  must  determine  our  responsibility  toward  rural  people,  the  ex- 
tension service,  home  economics,  and  general  education,  We  must  determine  upon 
our  goal  of  endeavor  for  the  farm  home  and  decide  what  our  contribution  may  "best 
he  and  how  we  may  cooperate  with  other  agencies  also  serving  it.  We  must  have 
a  clearer  understanding  of  rural  conditions,  economic,  social,  and  educational, 
and  the  aims  and  hopes  as  well  as  the  every-day  activities  and  relationships 
within  the  farm  family. 

We  need  long-time  objectives  if  we  are  to  help  in  the  development  of  rural 
people  as  to  their  appreciations,  standards,  practices,  leadership  in  local  af- 
fairs, citizenship,  community  consciousness,  and  their  contribution  to  worth- 
whi 1 e  endeav or. 

"We  need  a  long  time  program  of  administrative  and  subject  matter  staff 
expansion,  and  a  long  time  plan  of  step  by  step  procedure  to  bring  this  to  pass. 
We  need  a  long  time  program  for  increased  efficiency  within  the  staff  and  ef- 
ficient means  of  promoting  self  analysis  as  to  our  knowledge,  teaching  ability, 
and  desirable  relationships.  We  need  a  long  time  plan  of  periodic  reevaluation 
of  results  obtained  as  to  their  quality,  quantity,  and  importance.  We  need  a 
long  time  program  of  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  real  objectives  and  ac- 
tivities of  home  demonstration  work  and  as  to  the  va.lues  arising  from  its  service. 

We  need  broad  vision  and  sustained  patience  in  this  great  undertaking.  We 
must  i&ake  haste  slowly,  but  we  must  make  it  surely.  We  must  determine  what  we 
shall  do,  and  how  we  shall  do  it,  and  then  calendar  our  time  so  that  it  may  be 
successfully  completed.  Hew  members  of  our  official  family  must  have  field  ex- 
perience before  taking  responsibility  upon  themselves  .  More  training  for  this 
field  of  educational  endeavor  must  be  given  in  educational  institutions,  and 
methods  of  teaching  adults  must  constitute  a  part  of  such  training. 

Home  demonstration  work  has  a  glorious  past,  and  its  future  is  full  of 
rich  promise.  At  the  end  of  each  coming  year  in  this  great  work  let  us  critically 
analyze  results  achieved  as  to  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  and  on  the  basis 
of  our  conclusions  let  us  set  definite  and  challenging  goals  of  administrative 
achievement  for  ourselves  for  the  ensuing  year.   Let  us  keep  up  our  courage,  our 
joyousness,  and  our  sense  of  humor.  Home  demonstration  work  has  fought  its  hardest 
battles.   It  is  now  recognized  as  a  basic  need,  and  many  helpful  hands  are  ready 
to  aid  in  its  further  development.  But  it  needs  improvement. 

May  each  of  us  -  of  county,  State,  and  Federal  staff  -  do  her  part  to 
further  perfect  its  service  in  bringing  personal  development,  occupational  effi- 
ciency, educational  outlook,  and  joyous  living  to  the  American  farm  woman  and  girl. 
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